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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

extend beyond material food — if we believe that, when 
peace comes, men cannot live by bread alone? 

Or, would this be an impractical and over-provident meas- 
ure — the policy of the idealist? Doubtless there is no wind 
so evil as to blow nobody good. In the war-ridden countries, 
one hears, already the ceremony of marriage is becoming 
somewhat irrelevant. This perhaps is the glorious day of 
the prostitute — in art as well as in life. Admitting this pos- 
sibility, at least one enjoys a glimmer of the truth and its 
attendant freedom. Dorothy Dudley 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ABOUT EMERSON 

Dear Poetry: There are many who, like myself, have 
liked your editorials in Poetry and who agree with your 
attitude towards the artificial and stilted style of certain 
academic verse. But your remarks on Emerson in the Sep- 
tember number, while extremely novel, do not impress us as 
quite just to the ideas of the great sage. 

During a twenty years' exploration of his Templa Serena 
I have found that before his essays were published they were 
trimmed and shorn — made safe for New-England democ- 
racy. "I mixed them with a little Boston water, so they 
would sell in New York and London:" these are his own 
words. And if the English Traits were re-written accord- 
ing to Emerson's true opinion as expressed in his journals, 
what splendid shadows would offset the present high lights 
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About Emerson 

of that book! And what of Emerson's Poet — is he really a 
"grand inaccessible figure"? Let the master speak for him- 
self: 

"The poet is least a poet when he sits crowned." {Journal, 
vol. 7, p. 198.) "Out upon scholars with their pale sickly 
indoor thoughts!" (Journal, vol. 8, p. 532) — and so on 
through ten fascinating volumes. Even the cubists are an- 
ticipated. He flung his mental doors and windows open to 
infinite possibilities when he said : "Think how many more 
eggs remain to be hatched!" Emerson's idea of a poet is 
a loving genius who scorns dignity, laurels, authorities and 
rhymes in order, as he says, "to straddle that wild horse, 
the people." 

From Concord, on July 21st, 1885, he wrote a memorable 
letter to Whitman, quoted by J. A. Symonds in his study 
of Whitman. What more could you wish? And when we 
remember that even Nietzsche, that supreme iconoclast, 
bowed in reverence before Emerson long after he had turned 
away from Schopenhauer's "funereal perfume," must we not 
be careful before we attempt to interpret so deep a thinker? 

Ernest Nelson 

Note by the Editor: Our correspondent mentions the chief cause 
for criticism of Emerson — that he did not stick to his colors. A 
"great sage" should either speak the truth or be silent — he should 
not mix the truth with "a little Boston water" to please his pub- 
lishers and public. 

The same spirit of compromise affected his attitude toward Whit- 
man. It is true that he wrote Whitman a "memorable letter" prais- 
ing the Leaves of Grass. But afterwards, when the hue and cry 
was raised, did he not retract? did not his later remarks differ 
materially from this first letter? 
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